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} BUILDING A BETTER WORLD [ma 


CRIMEA CONFERENCE 


HE Crimea Conference of the Big Three lasted only 

eight days. But the decisions reached at this confer- 
ence will affect our lives for many years. 

President Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill, and 
Prerr.ier Stalin met at Yalta, a seaport on the Black Sea. 
They completed plans for the defeat and occupation of 
Germany, and laid the groundwork for a lasting peace. 

According to Big Three plans, the German military 





mh machine will be destroyed, German war industries 
ant _ , ° ° e . “> 

| Press Associat! placed under control. War criminals will receive “just 
ie Roosevelt and Churchill meet aboard a warship and swift” punishment. The Germans will be forced 
| 


at Malta, on their way to Crimea Conference. to rebuild what they destroyed in their invasion of 
peaceful countries. 

The Big Three agreed that Germany will be occu- 
pied by American, British, Russian, and French troops. 
Each nation will control a separate zone (see map). 

The liberated countries of Europe will be supplied 
with food, medicines, and other forms of relief. The 
people of these countries will have the right to choose 
the form of government under which they will live. 

In Poland, the Lublin government (see Poland, Junior 
Scholastic, February 5) will be reorganized on a 
broader, more democratic basis. It will include demo- 
cratic leaders from Poland, and Polish leaders abroad. 
As soon as possible, a free élection will be held 





Harris & Ewing Poland. 


At Yalta, scene of historic conference, Presi- The eastern boundary of Poland will be the Curzon 
dent Roosevelt confers with Premier Stalin. 


Line (see map). Poland will receive large portions of 
German territory in the North (East Prussia) and in 
the West (German Silesia and Pomerania). 

The Big Three approved of the agreement which has 
been reached by Marshal Tito and Premier Subasitch 
of Yugoslavia (see Theme Article, p. 4). 

The first meeting of the United Nations will be held 
on April 25 in San Francisco, There, concrete* plans 
will be drawn to maintain peace and harmony. among 
all nations. 
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Wide W Map, Copyright The Newspaper PM, Inc 
Nazi Germany is doomed by Big Three decisions. U. S., British, Russian and French troops will 
Germany's s military machine will be stamped out. occupy Germany after she has been defeated. 
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WILL SHAPE OUR FUTURE 


Germany’s crimes will be charged against her. Ger- 
many will be compelled to pay in kind* for the 
destruction and suffering she brought to Europe. A 
commission will be set up in Moscow to determine 
the method and amount of payment. 


The Allies will bring relief to the hungry and sick 
peoples of Europe. Food and medicines will be sup- 
plied. Nations liberated from the Nazis will be given 
the chance to establish democratic governments, with 
the help of the Big Three. 

















International 


Axis war criminals, from Hitler down, will be 
brought to trial. Swift punishment awaits them. 
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Poland’s eastern boundary will be the Curzon 
Line. Poland will be given parts of Germany. 
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On April 25, the United Nations will meet in 
San Francisco to plan for a lasting peace. 























UGOSLAVIA is one of the for- 
gotten battlefronts of the. war. 
Belgrade, the capital of Yugosla- 
via, was liberated last October by 
Marshal Tito’s Partisan forces and 
Russian troops. 

But there are large areas of Yugo- 
slavia still held by the Germans. 
These include the strategic rail-lines, 
Sarajevo, Zagreb, and other cities. 

Yugoslavia, torn by political con- 
Hict, must decide whether or not it 
wishes to have a king—and who 
shall govern the country until the 
people have voted their choice. 


LAND OF SOUTH SLAVS 


Yugoslavia is the largest of the 
Balkan countries. It stretches from 
Hungary to Greece, and from Ro- 
mania to the Adriatic—an area 
twice as large as New York State. The 
16,200,000 inhabitants of Yugoslavia 
are mostly peasants or mountain 
dwellers — a tough and hardy people. 

These mountaineers are divided 
into two kinds of people — the Serbs 
and the Croats. Although both are 
South Slavic people, they have little 
else in common. 

The South Slavs migrated from 
Russia in the sixth century and set- 
tled in the central Balkans. They 
were not united, but were divided 
into three main tribes —the Serbs, 
the Slovenes, and the Croats. Each 
tribe settled in a different area and 
lived apart from the others. 

The Croats and the Slovenes knew 
little freedom. For centuries, they 
were ruled by Italians or Hungarians 
Finally, Croatia and Slovenia became 
part of Austria-Hungary. 

The Serbs formed a kingdom in 
the twelfth century, but were con 
quered in 1389 by the Turks. For 
nearly five hundred years, the Serbs 
endured Turkish tyranny. Then, afte: 
a series of wars in which the 
Serbs aided by Russia, the 
Kingdom of Serbia gained complete 
independence in 1878. The Serbs 
were frequently in trouble with ‘hei: 
powerful neighbor, Austria-Hungary. 

For many years, the Serbs had 
been eager to reunite with thei: 
South Slav brothers, the Slovenes 
and the Croats. The Slovenes and 


were 


Croats were just as eager to break 
away from Austria-Hungary and be- 
come part of a Yugoslav nation. 

In 1918, the Allied victory which 
ended World War I gave them their 
chance. 

Austria-Hungary was destroyed as 
a world power by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. Six of her provinces — Croa- 
tia, Slovenia, Dalmatia, Voyvodina, 
Bosnia, and Herzogovina voted to 
unite with Serbia. The independent 
kingdom of Montenegro also voted 
to become a part of Yugoslavia. On 
December 1, 1918, the new state was 
complete. King Peter I of Serbia be- 
came the first king of Yugoslavia. 


BETWEEN TWO WARS 


The Slovenes, Croats and Serbs 
were now together again. They had 
the South Slav nation they wanted. 
They should have behaved like one 
big happy family — but they didn't. 

The Croats and Slovenes had lived 
under Austrian and Hungarian rule, 
and became Roman Catholics. They 
absorbed the culture and civilization 
of Western Europe, and lived peace- 
ful, fairly prosperous lives. 





YUGOSLAVIA 


The Serbs on the other hand, had 
been long oppressed by their Turk- 
ish rulers. Their lives was one long 
guerilla campaign against the Turks. 
They became fierce fighters, rough in 
speech and conduct. Their religion 
is Greek Orthodcx. 

Although a Croat can understand 
every word a Serb speaks, he can- 
not read a word of Serb writing. The 
Croats use the Latin alphabet and 
the Serbs use the Cyrillic, which re- 
sembles Russian characters. 

Soon, the 3,300,000 Croats decid- 
ed that living under a Serbian king 
was no better than living under an 
Austrian emperor. The Croats began 
to demand an autonomous (self-gov- 
erued) Croatia. They pointed out 
that there were twice as many Serbs 
in Yugoslavia as there were Croats 
and Slovenes. The Serbs could al- 
ways out-vote them in the Skuptchina 
(Parliament). In Yugoslavia, the po- 
litical party which receives one half 
of the total votes wins 75 per cent 
of the seats in Parliament. Thus, the 
Croats said both King and Parlia- 
ment would always be Serbian. 

(Continued on page 10) 
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Area shown on map in solid green is held by Partisans. Germans hold 
area shown in pale green. White area has been liberated by the Allies. 
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THE AVIATION FACT DIGEST FOR AMERICAN YOUTH 








Air-minded citizens of Illinois 
may have been startled recently 
by an unusual sight. Scott Field 
is in Illinois, and aviation en- 
thusiasts of that state are used 
to the thunder of airplane en- 
gines over their heads. Looking 
up, it is no surprise to see the 
plane itself. But if the plane 
seems to be flying backward — 
that is something of a shock! 

The plane that appears to fly 
backward — but doesn’t — is one 
of the world’s most unusual 
fighter planes. It is the Curtiss 
XP-55, called the Ascender, and 
is one of a number of types de- 
veloped experimentally for the 
Army Air Forces. 


Pusher Prop 


The Ascender is a fast and 
highly maneuverable pusher- 
type fighter, according to G. W. 
Vaughan, president of Curtiss- 
Wright Corporation. It has its 
power plant and wing surfaces 
mounted to the rear of the 
pilot, while the elevator con- 
trols are in the forward-most 
part of the nose —a direct op- 
posite of conventional type air- 
craft. 

The XP-55 (“X” stands for 
experimental and “P” for pur- 
suit) has been under develop- 
ment since the spring of 1939. 
It is a low-wing, all-metal, tail- 
first, single-engine, single-place, 
pusher, pursuit plane. Its rud- 
ders are near the ends of the 
swept-back wing, instead of at 
the rear of the fuselage. Both of 





TAIL-FIRST PLANE 


,the rudders are fully movable. 

The Curtiss Ascender has an 
Allison 1,275 horsepower en- 
gine. It has a kickoff control, by 
which the pilot can jettison* 
the three-blade, constant-speed 
prop, if he has to make an 
emergency jump. Up until now, 
one of the greatest disadvan- 
tages of pusher-type aircraft has 
been the danger of bailing out, 
and being caught in the whirl- 
ing blades of the propeller. The 
pilot of an Ascender does not 
have this fear, as the kickoff 
control enables him to drop the 
prop before he bails out. 


Why Tail-First? 


The tail-first Ascender, says 
Curtiss-Wright, has many ad- 
vantages over conventional de- 
sign-planes. It has a speed equal 
to, or greater than, other planes 
of the same horsepower. It is 
highly maneuverable, and has 
better rudder control for recov- 
ery from spins. The guns, being 
clustered in the nose, fire 
straight ahead and need not be 
synchronized to fire through the 
prop, thus limiting their rate of 
fire. 

The Ascender has improved 
visibility and search view, be- 
cause the engine is behind the 
pilot. It handles easily at high 
speed because the elevators, 
being in front, are not affected 
by the compressibility wake of 
the wing. 

Performance data of the As- 





cender is still restricted. 
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Curtiss-Wright 
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Corp 
Flight view of the new, experimental pusher-type Curtiss Ascender. 
it boasts forward control services and rudders near the wing tips. 





mits far superior sighting and | 








“tail-first”’ 
drives a 


Side view of the new 
rear of the Ascender, 


PLANE SPEAKING 


By Sam Burger 





Closely guarded secrets about 
the powerful gunfire system on 
the P-61 have been revealed by 
General Electric, designers of 
the armament equipment. 

One of the facts that can now 
be told is that .50 cal. machine 
guns on the P-61 operate on a 
revolving turret, and can be 
aimed and fired by gunners lo- 


cated in comparative safety 
many feet away. 
Nicknamed the “Black 


Widow,” the P-61 is primarily 
a night fighter. Its remote con- 
trol gunnery system enables 
gunners to bring a_ wicked 
stream of fire to bear on en- 
emy planes with great accuracy. 

The revolving gun turret is 
directed from either of two 
sighting .stations. One of these 
stations is located in the for- 


| ward part of the plane; the 


other is in the rear. 

Either of these sighting sta- 
tions can take over control of 
the gun turret, although usually 
it is directed by the gunner in 





the forward station. If the gun- | 
ner in the rear blister wants to 
aim and fire the guns, he can — | 
providing the turret is not being | 
used by the front gunrier. He | 
simply grasps an action switch | 


which turns the control of the 
turret over to him. Such a sys- 
tem of shifting fire control per- 


firing. 

Because the gunner is sta- 
tioned in one part of the plane 
while firing the guns in another 
part, it might seem that he 
would sometimes misdirect his 
guns and hit other parts of the 


| 
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plane. The Allison engine, in the 
Curtiss Electric 3-blade propeller. 


ship. However, fire interrupters 
prevent the guns from being 
shot when aimed in a direction 
that would endanger any part of 
the plane or its crew. This func- 
tion is performed automatically. 

Although the Black Widow 
has seen action in both the Pa- 
cific and European theaters of 
war, it is now being used pri- 
marily against the Japs. In Eu- 
rope, it was used to track down 
and destroy robot bombs. Dur- 
ing the first two months follow- 
ing D-Day, P-6ls were re- 
ported to have shot down more 
than 400 German aircraft. 

The P-61 got its nickname 
from its original camouflage job 
—a solid, jet-black coat of 
paint. Pilots know it as a night 
prowler, but it can also be used 
to great effect on daylight raids. 


Mi Tath 
Who is the 


A.C. 


of a B-29? 

The pilot of a B-29 is 
officially known as the 
Airplane Commander. 
Airmen call him the A. C. 
Second in command of 
a B-29 is the co-pilot. 
He sits on the right of 
the A. C. 

Next week we will 
present “Iron Mike,” 
which was scheduled for 
this issue. 
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George Papashvily, co-author of 
Anything Can Happen,” is a Russian 
immigrant who came to live in Amer- 
ica. He found it to be a country of 
excitement, humor, and adventure. 
his is the true story of what hap. 
pened to him one Sunday afternoon 
in the park. Mr. Papashvily, who is 
still struggling to learn the language 
of his new country, tells his story in a 
style that is all his own. 


HIS particular Sunday when all my 

trouble began was in the late 
spring. Bright blue day with a high 
sky and white lamb clouds. The kind 
of day that’s for adventures. 

I had my first American-bought 
suit on and a purple striped tie with 
a handkerchief to match and a real 
Yankee Doodle hat from straw. I felt 
happy and full of prance. 

Five or six other fellows and me 
were visiting around the park. We 
went from family to family. While 
we were making shortcut down a 
juiet path to get on other side of the 
park, we came to a beautiful tree 
foaming over with white blossoms. 
how they call in English, dogswood. 

“Flowers. Flowers,” one Russian 
tellow, name of Cyrille, said. “I 
gonna pick. Take bouquet to my lady 
friend.” I don’t know who he was, 
this fellow, he joined us some place 
we stopped. 

“Pick! Pick!” Everybody got the 
idea. “Pick flowers, take a bouquet 
to all the lady friends.” 

“Why spoil a tree?” 1 said. “Use 
your brains better. If you want to 
make friends with a nice young lady, 
ask her to take a walk. Tell her you 
gonna show her a bouquet bigger 
than a house, a bouquet growing 
right out of the ground. Something 
interesting. That way you get a 
chance to be acquainted while you're 
walking. Maybe you know so good 
on the way back you can invite for 
ice cream.” 

No, no, won't listen. They have to 
break the tree down. Tear his arms 
and legs off like wolves. Jumping. 
Jumping. Who's gonna get the big 
gest branch? Makes me sick. 

“Personally,” I said, “I would be 
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THE ADVENTURE OF A NEW AMERICAN WITH 
A PARK, A POLICEMAN, AND A JUDGE 


ashamed to give a lady flowers that 
[ got for nothing. That I stole. I pre- 
fer better to buy. Shows more re- 
spect. Or else don’t give.” 

All of a sudden, that fellow, Cyrille, 
who had now the biggest bunch, 
climbed down from the top branches 
and said to me, “I have to tie my 
shoelace. Hold my bouquet for a 
minute, I'll be back.” So I held. In 
that minute, a policeman was there. 

“Awright. Awright,” he said. “De- 
tacing public property. Awright.” He 
asked us our names and started writ- 
ing them down on a piece of paper. 

“What he does?” I asked Sergei. 

“Gives us a summons.” 

“Summons?” 

“We have to go in court.” 

“We're arrested?” 

“Something like that. It we pay 
the fine, everything be O.K. But if 
we ignore, throw away the summons, 
they chase us; lock us up.” 

“What's your name, buddy?” po- 
liceman asked me. 

I explained the best | can I’m not 
picking, I'm only holding for the 
other fellow. 

But he doesn't believe me. “Don't 
argue,” he said. “Don’t argue or I) 
run you in right now.” 

I explained again. “Boys will tell 
vou,” I said. “I wasn’t picking.” 

No, he doesn’t believe them nei. 

her. “Don’t alibi him,” he said. 

I'd be sorry to be a man like that 
policeman, suspicious that everybody 
is a liar. What's the use for a person 
to live if he can’t trust nobody? 

So he wrote a ticket for me, too, 
and went away. And still tying his 
shoe, that fellow Cyrille wasn’t back 
vet. 

“This is an awful, awful thing,” ] 
said, 

“It’s nothing,” Sergei could laugh. 

“Nothing! I lived my whole life at 
home and I was never in trouble. 
Now I’m six months in America and 
I'm a crook. Nothing, you think? 
How my father likes to hear such 
kind of news? Arrested. What will 
our village say? The first man from 


Kobiankari ever comes in the U. S. 
A. —for what? To go in prison!” 

“Look,” Sergei said. “You don't 
even have to go in court. Send the 
money. Plead guilty.” 

“But I’m not.” 

“If you won't plead guilty, you'll 
have to go in court and have a trial.” 

“Then I'll go.” 

“Lose a day’s pay. 

“I lose.” 

“How about we find the police- 
man,” Arcady suggested, “and try 
once more?” 

Sergei said: “For myself I'm gonna 
plead guilty, but the best thing we 
can do for Giorgi Ivanitch, let’s we 
go back in New York and see a 
fixer.” 

“What means vixer?” | saxl. “Vixer? 
Kind of a fox, isn’t it?” 

“Ef. Fixer. It’s a man. People pays 
him for fixing things. He knows how 
to manage all kinds of permits; he 
fills out income tax blanks; tears up 
traffic tickets. Suppose you're refused 
a license for something, you give the 
Fixer money, he finds some way 
around to get it anyway for you.” 

“Still sounds like a fox.” 

Sergei suggested how about we go 
to see old Mr. Cohen, he was years 
and years in the U. S. A. Maybe he 
can think of something. 

“Listen,” Mr. Cohen said, when we 
told him everything. “Fixer Mixer 
leave alone all. Take my advices. | 
been a citizen for forty-seven years 
with full papers. President Hayes 
signed me in persona.. Go in court. 
When they ask you the first ques- 
tion say, ‘Not guilty, Your Honor.’ ” 

“Not guilty, Your Honor. What 
means “Your Honor?’ ” 

“Means the judge. All judges in. 
U. S. A. named Your Honor.” 

“Not guilty, Your Honor. Then?” 

“Just tell your story nice way.” 

“With my broken words?’ 

“Say the best way you can. Prob- 
ably judge gonna listen and try to 





“Some was picking. | wasn’t.” 


understand you. Of course it can 
happen you get a mean judge, one 
that’s too tired to pay attention, that 
don’t like foreigners to bother him. 
But very few those kind: If you get 
such a one, pay your fine, don’t ar- 
gue. Just come and tell me.” 

“What you gonna do?” 

“Why, next time, I vote against 
him, naturally. We don't keep him in 
office no more, if he don’t act nice.” 

So next morning I went in court. 

Now my name. I couldn’t under- 
stand a word they asked me. I was 
nervous. My English was running out 
of my head like sand through a sieve. 
How they told me to call a judge? 
Your Honorable? No. Your Highness? 
No, that’s Russian. Your? — They 
were asking me something. I had to 
answer. I took my courage in my two 
hands and spoke out. “Not guilty, 
Your Honesty.” 


Courtroom went wild. Laughing 
and laughing. Laughing like hyenas 
The judge pounded with the ham 
mer. Bang. Bang. Bang! His face was 
red like a turkey’s. What I done? I 
was sure I was going in Sing Sing 
and be thrown in the deepesi-down 
dungeon. 

“Young man, address the Court as 
Sir.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Did I understand you to plead not 
guilty?” 

“Yes, sir. Not guilty.” 

“This officer says you and your 
triends were destroying a 
Breaking the limbs.” 

“Yes, sir. Some was picking. | 
wasnt.” 

“Have you any proof of this?” 


tree. 
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“No, sir. Friends were with me, 
but they can’t come today. They all 
pleaded guilty, sent you a fine. 
Cheaper than to lose a day’s pay.” 

“Why didn’t you do that?” 

“Because if I'm guilty 1 admit it, 
but if I'm not guilty, no man gonna 
make me say I am. Just as much a 
lie to say you guilty when you not as 
to say you innocent if you did 
wrong.” 

“Yes, that’s correct. How long are 
vou in the United States?” 

“Six months.” 

“Ever in trouble at home? Assault 
or kill a man?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“How many?” 

“Hundreds. After the first year, I 
never counted them any more.” 

“Where was this?” 

“In the War. I'm a sniper. It’s my 
job to shoot all the Germans I see.” 

“I see. | mean in civil life. When 
you were not a soldier, not in the 
army. Ever hurt or strike anybody?” 

“Yes, sir. Once.” 

“What?” 

“Knocked a man’s teeths out. Few.” 

“Why?” 

“Catched him giving poisoned meat 
to my dog to eat.” 

“Understandable: Only time?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Sure?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Did you actually see this man,” 
His Honesty asked the policeman, 
“breaking the tree?” 

“No, sir. Not exactly, but all the 
others admitted guilt and he was 
with them, holding a bunch of flow 
ers.” 

“I believe he’s a truthful man, Offi 
cer, and this time you were probably 
mistaken. Case dismissed.” 

And then His Honesty, big Ameri- 
can judge, leaned over. And what do 
you think he said to me, ignorant, no 
speaking language, six months off a 
boat, greenhorn foreigner? “Young 
man, I like to shake hands with you.” 

And in front of that whole court 
room he did 

This story is reprinted from the book 
Anything Can Happen with the permission 
of the authors, George and Helen Papash 
vily, and the publishers, Harper & Bros, 


By GEORGE AND HELEN PAPASHVILY 
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1. The Navy uses plastic applica- 
tors as “ear wardens” to enable 
seamen to hear orders under fire. 


2. When the wearer of this goggle 
inhales, air Is drawn through in- 
take vents to prevent moisture 
within from fogging plastic lens. 


3. Life jacket lamp, illuminated 
by battery placed in vest pocket, 
has saved lives of many seamen. 


Navy-Needed Inventions 


The Navy needs inventions 
by established, experienced in- 
ventors. New gadgets are need- 
ed to speed up our naval war 
against the Germans and the 
Japs 

The Navy knows just what 
kind of inventions it wants — 
and it has asked the National 
Inventors Council to see that it 


gets them. A list of 200 Navy- | 


needed inventions has been pre- 
pared by the Council. Here are 
a few of them. 

1. A. shockproof container 
which can be dropped from a 
plane without a parachute, and 
which is so cheap it fs not 
worth recovering. The impact of 
the container might be cush- 
foned with carbon dioxide gas. 

2. A beach-marker light 
which will be visible for a dis- 
tance of 5000 yards. It must 
have a rechargeable battery and 
be able to burn continuously 
for 70 hours 

8S. A water-proof jack for mi- 
chrophones, headphones, and 
telephone equipment. 

4. A non-slipping shoe sole, 
which will give good footing on 
the oily, steel deck of a ship 





rolling as much as 17 degrees. 

5. Proofing material to make 
tents and tarpaulin more re- 
sistant to rotting in humid, 
tropical climates. 

6. An oil or liquid knapsack 
sprayer for use in malaria-con- 
trol. The construction must be 
light, simple, rugged, and leak- 
proof. 


=~ 


7. Radio antennas up to 300 


feet in height that can be set | 


up by unskilled ground crews. 
They must be light, easily 
rigged, and collapse into pack- 
ages not over 20 feet in length. 

8. A gasoline-resistant coating 
for the interior of gasoline 
drums. 

9. A double plastic-impreg- 
nated, water-proof and light- 
proof tent-fabric which will 
weigh less than six ounces per 
square foot. 

10. A portable fire extin- 
guisher of the carbon tetra- 
chloride type (Pyrene}® suit- 
able for use around electrical 
equipment. Phosgene or other 
toxic (poisonous) gases must 
not be liberated as is the case 
when carbon tetrachloride is 
used, 
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Molecular Infiltration 


Propped on a stool in Tech’s 
laboratory, Nick was reading an 
article in a magazine. After a 
moment, a puzzled frown 
creased his forehead, and he 
turned to his friend. 


“It says here that one of the 
most commonly used military 
tactics is infiltration,” he said. 
“What does that mean?” 

“Infiltration is when patrols 
penetrate the enemy lines with- 
out being seen,” Tech ex- 
plained. “The men are camou- 
flaged, and they move under 
cover of darkness. They make 
themselves up so that they blend 
with their surroundings. Here 
— let me show you with mole- 
cules how infiltration works.” 

“With molecules? How?” 

Tech indicated three bottles 
of colorless liquids. 

“See these three bottles? One 
contains pure water. The second 
contains ammonia. The third 
contains phenolphthalein — an 
indicator. Let’s pretend their 
molecules are enemy soldiers — 
all dressed alike. I'll wager I 
can mix the molecules without 
your seeing it happen.” 

“I doubt it,” said Nick. “But 
go ahead.” 

“First, I'll put some water in- 
to two test-tubes,” said Tech. 
“T'll cover the first tube with a 
three-inch square of colorless 
cellophane, and fasten it with a 
rubber band. I'll plug the sec- 
ond tube with a rubber stop- 
per. 
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RING SUPPORT 


“I suppose the cellophane 
represents the front lines?” 
asked Nick. 

“That’s right. Now —Ill in- 
vert the first tube over a beaker 
of ammonia. The second tube 
I'll put aside as a control.” 

Nick watched. “I don’t see 
anything happening,” he said. 

“Give it time,” said Tech. 
“It takes a few minutes. Mean- 
while, I want to point out that 
although cellophane doesn’t 
look like a sieve, there are tiny 
spaces between its molecules.” 

“Then, why doesn’t the water 
come through?” 

“Because the spaces are too 
small.” 

Tech waited a few moments 
more. “Now, Nick, take the rub- 
ber stopper from the control 
tube and pour in a little of the 
indicator.” 

Nick obeyed. 

“See?” said Tech. “Nothing 
happens. Now, turn the first 
test-tube right side up and pour 
a little of the indicator into it.” 

Nick proceeded to follow 
Tech’s instructions. “What's 
supposed to happen then?” he 
asked. 

“If the ammonia molecules 
have penetrated the cellophane, 
the water will become red.” 

Nick watched. “What do you 
know?” he ejaculated. “The 
water is becoming red. Is that 
what you mean by infiltration?” 

“Yes — that’s what military 
men call it. Scientists call it 
diffusion.” 
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FROM 


Our school — before — 





Dear Junior Scholastic: 


On the morning of December 11, our 
school caught fire and was mostly de- 
stroyed. At 10:27, we heard the fire) 
bells ringing. We marched out, thinking 
it was a regular fire drill. After we got 
out, we were surprised to see the whole 
top of the building was an inferno of 
flames. 

All 417 students, and 14 teachers, 
were out of the building within a min- 
ute and a half. 

The three-alarm fire brought twenty- 
five pieces of fire apparatus, a Red Cross 
truck, and a Disaster Car — all of which 
made a very exciting day. We owe 
much of our success in getting out of the 
building quickly to the many fire drills 
we have had. We recommend many fire 


drills — at least one a week. We know! One gulp! Two gulps! Beppo’s breakfast is over and gone! 

Children are always wishing that their He’s missed all the good fun... flavor ... and functional chewing you 
schoc ; would burn down, but now that get with your crunchy breakfast of delicious, nutritious Nabisco 
it has happened to us, we feel differ- Shredded Wheat. 


ently about it. We feel very sad and 


sorry to have lost our “second home.” Chewing like this you actually give your teeth and gums the daily 


Coan of the worst colemities wan the exercise they need. For teeth move, ever so slightly in their sockets, 
loss of all our Junior Scholastics! as they are meant to, “massaging” gums, stimulating local circulation. 
Yours sincerely, Plan on this nourishing breakfast — 


8A Class, Creston School, Portland, Ore. every day—Nabisco Shredded 
Georgia Catlett, Secretary; Bob Bos- Wheat, the original Niagara 
omworth, President. Falls product. You can’t beat 


it for a good breakfast! Sold 
at all food stores. 

















—and after 





= BAKED BY NABISCO 
HATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Scratch your head and see if your scalp can 
pass the famous “‘Fingernail Test.’’ If you 
find signs of dryness or loose, ugly dandruff, 
you need new Wildroot Cream-Oil Formula. 
Grooms, relieves dryness, removes loose 
dandruff! Buy the large size. 





Wildroot Cream-Oil keeps your hair in trim 
all day long without a trace of that greasy 
look! And grooming without grease means 
no more stained hatbands, no greasy pillow 
slips! Your hair looks good and feels good! 












NON-ALCOHOLIC 
CONTAINS REFINED 


LANOLIN! 
Se 


For ten-day trial supply, 
send 10c to Wildroot Co., 
Dept.SM3, Buffalo8, N.Y. i 
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YUGOSLAVIA 


(Continued from page 4) 


The quarrel resulted in tragedy dur- 
ing a session of Parliament. In June 
1928, a Montenegrin deputy emptied 
his revolver at the Croat members. Two 
Croat members were killed. Stephen 
Raditch, the Croat national leader, was 
mortally wounded. 

Fearful of civil war, King Alexander 
(son of King Peter I) suspended par- 
liamentary government. He became 
dictator and suppressed all opposition. 

On October 9, 1934, King Alexander 
was assassinated by Croat terrorists 
during a visit to France. His son, Crown 
Prince Peter, was not then old enough 
to rule. So a regency of three members 
was created to rule Yugoslavia. 

In April 1939, Serb and Croat lead- 
ers met to find a solution and reunite 
the country. Although they distrusted 
‘each other, they hated foreign tyrants 
|even more. The invasion of Albania by 
|Italy, in April 1939, was a danger they 
|could not miss. Nazi Germany too was 
“on the march,” and had just seized 
Czechoslovakia. It might be Yugo- 
slavia’s turn next. 

On August 24, 1939 — a week before 
the outbreak of World War II —the 
Serbs and Croats reached an agreement. 
| According to this agreement, a separate 
|Croat government was formed, with a 
Croat parliament at Zagreb. But finance, 
as well as military and foreign affairs, 
remained under the control of the fed- 
eral government in Belgrade. 


YUGOSLAVIA INVADED 


By 1941, Hitler’s victories in Europe 
had hemmed in Yugoslavia on all sides. 
There were German troops in Romania, 
Hungary and Bulgaria. In Albania, 
Italian troops waited for Mussolini's or- 
der to cross the border into Yugoslavia. 

In Greece, Italian troops had suffered 
a series of defeats at the hands of the 
Greek defenders. Mussolini: waited anx- 
iously for Hitler to come to his rescue. 
The best way for German troops to 
reach Greece was through Yugoslavia. 

On March 25, 1941, Hitler sent for 
Prime Minister Cvetkovich of Yugo- 
slavia. Hitler demanded the use of 
Yugoslavia as a base of operations 
against Greece. The Yugoslav prime 
minister agreed. 

But the Yugoslav people did not. 
They angrily overthrew the government 
which had agreed to Hitler's demands. 
Prince Paul, the regent, was forced to 
flee the country. The eighteen-year-old 
King Peter ascended the throne and a 








BUY: MORE_WA - new government was formed. 
U R BONDS NOW ! 


On April 6th — ten days later — Ger- 


man and other Axis troops invaded 
Yugoslavia from Austria, Hungary, Ro- 
mania, Bulgaria and Albania. The odds 
against the Yugoslavs were overwhelm- 
ing. After twenty-one days of brave re- 
sistance, the Yugoslev armies were 
defeated. King Peter and his cabinet 
escaped to London, where they formed 
a government-in-exile. 

Hitler divided up the Kingdom of 
Yugoslavia, parts of it going to Italy, 
Hungary, Bulgaria and Germany. The 
Germans occupied Belgrade, and the 
strategic rai] lines. They were ready for 
their next victim — Greece. 

But Yugoslavia had not been crushed. 
Thousands of Yugoslav guerilla fighters 
rose against the Germans. As their num- 
bers grew, and they became better 
armed, Hitler was forced to keep more 
and more troops in Yugoslavia. 


CHETNIKS AND PARTISANS 


The Yugoslav resistance forces soon 
divided into two groups, who fought 
the Germans separately. 

One group is the Chetniks. They are 
led by General Draja Mikhailovitch, 
who was appointed minister of war in 
January 1942. 

The other group is the Partisans. 
Their leader is Josip Broz, who is better 
known as Marshal Tito. 

The Chetniks are mainly Serbs, and 
supporters of the King. 

The Partisans are mostly Slovenes 
and Croats, and include many Com- 
munists. 

The Chetnik leader, General Mik- 
hailovitch, wanted to save his armed 
strength until the Allies invaded the 
Balkans. 

The Partisan leader, Marshal Tito, 





Press Association 


Marshal Tito, leader of Partisans. 
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favored increasing the guerilla warfare 
against Germans. 

These differences soon caused con- 
flict between the two resistance groups. 
These two sides occasionally took time 
out from fighting the Germans to fight 
each other. 

However, it was Tito’s Partisans who 
finally scored the outstanding victories 
against the Germans in Yugoslavia. 
Gradually, the Partisans won control of 
large areas of Yugoslavia. 

British and American military mis- 
sions visited Yugoslavia, and were im- 
pressed with the Partisans’ accomplish- 
ments. The Allies smuggled arms and 
equipment to Tito’s men. 

As Tito and the Partisans became 
more powerful, Mikhailovitch and the 
Chetniks became less important. In the 
summer of 1944, General Mikhailovitch 
was removed from the post of minister 
of war. 

King Peter II is a Serb, and most of 
the Chetniks are loyal to him. But the 
Partisans, being Croats, want a demo- 
cratic government which will give them 
more influence than they had under the 
old rule. They oppose the return of a 
king to Yugoslavia — especially a king 
who is a Serb. 


Yugoslavia and the Big 3 


Last October 1944, Partisan and 
Russian troops liberated Belgrade. 

Soon afterward, Marshal Tito and 
Yugoslav Premier Subasitch agreed to 
form a regency within Yugoslavia. The 
regency, composed of a Croat, a Serb 
and a Slovene, would govern the coun- 
try until after the war. Then, the peo- 
ple of Yugoslavia could vote whether 
or not they wanted Peter II to remain 
as their King. 

Both Russia and Britain approved 
this plan. But King Peter did not. He 
demanded the resignation of Premier 
Subasitch. The Premier refused. He 
threatened to meet with Marshal Tito 
and form a rival, government. 

Within a week, King Peter, in Lon- 
don, changed his decision. He agreed 
to the formation of a regency. 

In the historic Crimea Conference of 
the Big Three, Yugoslavia was one of 
the subjects discussed. The Big Three 
approved of the Tito-Subasitch plan for 
a regency to govern Yugoslavia until a 
free election can be held. 

The Big Three also recommended 
that the Yugoslav government in Lon- 
don return to Belgrade. In Belgrade, a 
temporary parliament is to be formed, 
which will include members of the old 
Skuptchina who are anti-Fascist. 

Thus, Yugoslavia, in the midst of 
war and internal strife, is today striving 
toward a peaceful, democratic life. 














WHEATIES NEW 


LIBRARY 
SPORTS 


CHECK BOOKS YOU NEED 


WANT TO BE A FOOTBALL CHAM- 
PION? by Bernie Bierman 


WANT TO BE A BASEBALL CHAM- 
PION? by Lew Fonseca 


WANT TOBE ABASKETBALL CHAM- 
PION? (Boys) by Carl Nordly and Dave 
MacMillan 


ee oe 


DO YOU WANT TO 


BE A CHAMPION? 


CHOOSE YOUR CHAMPION COACH 
FROM THIS ALL-STAR LINE-UP 


Now! You can get expert coaching from 
world famous sports authorities— Ber- 
nie Bierman, Don Budge, Lew Fon- 
seca, Alice Marble, Tom Jones and 
others—in Wheaties new Library of 
Sports manuals. Each book contains 32 
pointer-packed pages. Jammed with 
straight-from-the-shoulder advice that 
has paid off in championships. Loaded 
with action pictures that show how to 
play your game the champion way 
—to capitalize upon your natural 
ability. 


WANT TO BE A SWIMMING CHAM- 
PION? by Matt Mann 


WANT TO BE A GOLF CHAMPION? 
(Boys) by Gene Sarazen 


WANT TO BE A TENNIS CHAMPION? 
(Girls) by Alice Marble 


WANT TO BE A SOFTBALL CHAM- 
PION? by Ty Gleason and Arnie Simso 


WANT TO BE A BOWLING CHAM- 
PION? by Ned Day 


WANT TO BE ABASKETBALL CHAM- 
PION? (Girls) by Catherine Snell and 
Eloise Jaeger 

WANT TOBE A TENNIS CHAMPION? 
(Boys) by Don Budge 


WANT TO BE A TRACK AND FIELD 
CHAMPION? (Track Events) by Leo 
Johnson 


WANT TO BE A TRACK AND FIELD 
CHAMPION? (Field Events) by Tom 
Jones 


WANT TO BE A GOLF CHAMPION? 


Send for your books today! Use easy- Fi eihertier Suetay Gan 
ris) by y 


to-mail coupon. Or mail your order to 
Wheaties, Library of Sports, Dept. 30, 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. Offer expires 
January 1, 1946. Order books in pairs 
—send one Wheaties box top and 10c 
for each set of two books. 


WANT TO BE A HOME AND NEIGH- 
1.4] BORHOOD GAMES CHAMPION? by 
Carl Nordly 


Proper diet is an important part of any champion’s program. And here’s 

a tip: try milk, fruit, and Wheaties, famous “‘ Breakfast of Champions.” 

Solid whole grain nourishment and swell “‘second-helping”’ flavor in 
Wheaties. Have ’em every day! 

















Breakfast of Champions 


WITH MILK AND FRUIT 


| WANT TO BE A CHAMPION! 





Whéaties, Library of Sports, Dept. 30 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


Please send me the Library of Sports Books I have circled. I enclose ONE 
Wheaties box top and 10c for each set of TWO books. 
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Tie Key to Pou Quality 


TELESCOPE PRECISION 


Like many other fine instruments, the 1945 
Wearever Zenith is fashioned with utter 
precision . . . the uncompromising stand- 
ards of precision applied to the making of 
a fine telescope. Telescope Precision! Its 
value is reflected in the skillful “C-Flow” 

feed, the accurate 14-carat gold 


point, the balance and beauty 
c of ruby-topped Wearever | 
Zenith. See, try, buy the Zenith. 


\\, Made by David Kahn, Inc. 
<a North Bergen, N.J. (Est. 1896). 


Copyright and patented 1945— David Kahn, Ine. 
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1. YUGOSLAVIA 


Underline the endings that correctly 
complete the following statements. Score 
'8 points each. Total, 40. 


| 1. The Skuptchina is the Yugoslav 





| | (a) embassy in China; (b) Parliament; 


|(c) restaurant in New York; (d) jet- 
plane. 

2. Hitler asked Prime Minister Cvet- 
kovich to allow the Germans to use 
Yugoslavia as a base for attacking (a) 
Greece; (b) Spain; (c) Italy; (d) 
Crimea. 

3. The Yugoslav people (a) willingly 
granted Hitler's request; (b) invaded 
Germany; (c) said the hunting season 
in Yugoslavia was closed; (d) over- 
threw the Cvetkovich government. 

4. The Chetniks and Partisans are 
the (a) royal families of Yugoslavia; 
(b) collaborationists; (c) the Andrews 
sisters of Yugoslavia; (d) resistance 
forces. 

5. Josip Broz is known as (a) Hiro- 
hito; (b) Benito; (c) Mosquito; (d) 
Tito. 


| My score 


2. NAVY E’S 


Give yourself a Navy E (top score) 
for matching each Navy-needed inven- 
tion with its purpose. Score 6 points 
each. Total, 30. 


NEED PURPOSE 
1. shockproof —for lining gaso- 
container line drums. 


—for dropping 
from planes 
without para- 
chutes. 

—for use around 
electrical equip- 
ment. 

—_for tents in trop- 
ical climates. 
__for working on 
slippery decks. 


to 


. non-slipping 
soles 


8. proofing 
material 





4. gasoline-re- 
sistant coating 


5. portable fire 
| extinguisher 


| My score 


3. THE TAIL-SPIN 


Answer the following questions. Score 
1 point each. Total, 6. 


1. In the new Curtiss XP-55 Ascen- 
'der plane, what do the letters “XP” 
|stand for? 

(a) Experimental and Pursuit 

(b) Extraordinary and Pusher 

(c) Expensive and Payable 

2. Below are four parts of the Ascen- 

der. Two are in the rear, and two are 








Vi Cc TO R Y Q U | L WHAT'S YOUR % 


What do you know? Perfect score is 100. Answers in Teachers Edition. 


in the forward part of the plane. Label 

the rear parts with an R, the forward 

parts with an F. 

guns elevator controls 

power plant propeller 
3. Why is there a kickoff control for 

the propeller? 

(a) so that the pilot can drop pro- 
pellers on the enemy. 

(b) so that if the plane tail-spins, 
the pilot can drop off the spin- 
ning tail. 

(c) so that if the pilot bails out, 
he will not tangle with the 
prop. 














My score 


4. BIG THREE 


Underline the correct endings to each 
of the following statements. Score 6 
points each. Total, 24. 


1. The Big Three met at (a) Malta; 
(b) Yalta; (c) Gibraltar. 

2. Germany will be (a) annexed to 
Great Britain; (b) pardoned; (c) occu- 
pied by troops of the U. S., Great Brit- 
ain, Russia, and France. 

3. The eastern boundary of Poland 
will be the (a) Volga; (b) Curzon Line; 
(c) Oder. 

4. On April 25, in San Francisco, 
there will be a meeting of (a) fruit 
growers; (b) school principals; (c) the 
United Nations. 

My score 


Total score____-__VQ 


IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


concrete (kon-KREET), p. 2. Solid, 
real. Concrete plans are plans that are 
specific. They are plans that meet the 
problem directly. 

jettison (JET-ih-sun), p. 8. To cast 
off, discard. 

pay in kind, p. 2, To “give” in the 
way you have “taken.” For example, if 
the Germans destroyed railroad stations, 
payment in kind would be a replace- 
ment of the station. If they bombed 
cities, payment in kind would be re- 
building the cities. 


NAMES AND PLACES IN THE 
NEWS 


Draja Mikhailovitch (DRA-zha mi- 
HY-lo-vich), p. 10. 

Josip Broz (Tito), (YO-sip BROZ 
(TEE-toe) p. 10. 

Ivan Subasitch (EE-vahn soo-BAH- 
setch), p. 11. 

Croatia (kro-AY-she-a), p. 4. 


















Miss Basketball 


TEP up to any sports expert and ask: 

“Who is the greatest girls’ basket- 
ball player in the country?” And your 
answer will come quick as a bunny — 
“Alline Banks Pate!” 

Alline stands out like a bazooka in a 
plate of peas. She’s made the all-Amer- 
ica team five years in a row. In three of 
these years, she was picked honorary 
captain, as well. She holds about every 
girls’ scoring record in the book. 

When we heard she was in town the 
other week, we grabbed a handful of 
pencils and rushed over to interview 
her. Alline turned out to be a tall, slim, 
freckled-face red-head. She steered us 
into an easy chair and we proceeded to 
bombard her with questions. 

Alline, who is 5 feet 10 inches and 
weighs 142 pounds, was born in Man- 
chester, Tenn. She said “hello” to her 
first basketball at Noah Junior High 
School. She was nine years old at the 


time. She took to the game like a hun- 
gry soldier takes to a juicy steak. 

After graduating from Noah, she en- 
rolled at Buchanan High School at Mur- 
freesboro. She made the basketball 
team in her freshman year. By the time 
she graduated, she had broken every 
state scoring record. In 1938, she tal- 
lied 956 points — an average of a point 
a minute. Her high for one game was 
58 points— against Walter Hill High 
School. 

She then entered the National Busi- 
ness College, and was a sensation from 
the first day she stepped on the court. 
She made the All-America team in her 
last three seasons. 

After getting her diploma in 1942, 
she got a job at the Nashville Consoli- 
dated Aircraft Corp. And she is still 
there — and how! She works as a clerk 
from 7:30 to 6, and practices basket- 
ball with the company team twice a 
week (from 7:30 to 9:30). 

The Vultee Bomberdettes are the 
country’s national girls’ basketball cham- 
pions. They have won 35 straight games 
over the past two seasons. Alline cap- 
tains the team. In fact, she has cap- 
tained every team she has ever played 
with — four years at Buchanan, four 





Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 


Alline Pate, of Consolidated Vultee Bomber- 
dettes, has made All-America team five times. 


years at National Business College and 
three years with the Vultees. 

She credits Leo Long, N. B. C. coach, 
and her two older brothers, Randell and 
Homer, both all-state players at Bu- 
chanan, for most of her success. Her 
younger brother, Mervin, is now a star 
at Noah Junior High. He is the only 
black-haired left-hander in the family. 

Alline has but one ambition —to 
make the All-America team ten years 
in a row! We're betting she does it. 

— HERMAN L. MASIN 
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Let’s raid the icebox... Have a Coca-Cola 





ivy 














COPYRIGHT 1948, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


...0r a way to make a party an added success 


Have a Coke are words that make the kitchen the center of attraction 
for the teen-age set. For Coca-Cola never loses the freshness of its 
appeal, nor its unfailing refreshment. No wonder Coca-Cola stands 
for the pause that refreshes from Maine to California,—has become 
a symbol of happy, refreshing times together everywhere. 
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You naturally hear Coca-Cola 
called by its friendly abbreviation 
“Coke”. Both mean the quality prod 
uct of The Coca-Cola Company. 




















The Hard Way 


“KP, where have you been all 
morning?” 


Sarge: 


KP: “Filling the salt-shakers.” 

Sarge: “All morning?” 

KP: “Yep. It ain’t easy pouring the 
salt in them little holes.” 


Sherman Lee, Eastern School, East Orange, N. J. 


Better Late Than Never 


Sergeant to Rookie: “Say! How often 
do you bathe?” 
Mountain Rookie: “Once a month, 


whether I need to or not.” 
Ralph Ayers, Shinnston (West Va.) School 


THIS BOOKLET we 
HAS HELPED 

THOUSANDS-IT 
WILL HELP You! 





PICTURES AND 
DESCRIPTIONS! 
GET they 


Also full-color photos of Piper mod- 
els, color drawings of plane construc- 
tion, controls and instruments. For 
booklet send 10c in stamps or coin 
for postage-handling. 
Piper Aircraft Cor- 
A poration, Dept. JS35, 
Lock Haven, Penna. ° 
vt 4 


PIPER CUB 


POINTS THE WAY 


VICTORY PACKET FREE 


ganyika—British Cayman Islands—Animal—Scarce Baby- 
head—Coronation—Early Victorian—Airmail—Map Stamps 
—with Big Catalogue—all free—send Se for postage. 
Dept. S8B., TORONTO, CANADA. 


GRAY STAMP CO., 


Includes stamps from Tan- 


LEARN TO FLY ] 
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Meet the Enemy 
German Officer to a ten-year-old: 
“How did you get in the army, son?” 
Ten-year-old soldier: “I lied about 
my age, sir. I said I was eleven.” 
Charles Horne, Quintard Jr. H. 8., Anniston, Als. 


Time Marches On 


An old Indian was introducing his | 


family. “I am Brave Eagle,” he said. 
“This is my son, Fighting Hawk, and 
this is my grandson, Low Wing 


” 
Bomber. 
Evelyn Stevenson, Central Grammar School, Milton, Pa 


He Who Laughs Last 
There was a young lady from Niger 
Who smiled as she rode a tiger, 
They came back from the ride 
With the lady inside, 


And the smile on the face of the tiger. 
Paul Kessinger, Yeage School, Kansas City, Mo. 


Phone-y 

Jim and Jack were studying when 
the telephone rang. Jim picked it up 
|and said: 

Jim: “Hello.” After a pause Jack 
heard Jim say: “You don’t say! ... You 
don’t say! . . . You don’t say!” 

Jack: “Who was that?” 

Jim: “He didn’t say.” 


Wallace Blackwood, Belzoni (Miss.) Jr. H. 8. 


$64 Question 


“What has 24 feet, green eyes, and a 
pink body with purple stripes?” 

‘I don’t know. What?” 

“I don’t know what, either, but you’d 
better pick it off your neck.” 


Joan Spinuzzi, Thatcher School, Pueblo, Colo. 


Following Orders 

Judge: “And you insist you didn’t 
steal that Oriental rug?” 

Boy: “No sir. My employer gave it to 
me. 

Judge: “You mean to say that your 
employer jest handed you that priceless 
Oriental rug? 

Boy: “Yes sir. He said: ‘Take this out 
and beat it.’” 


Dolores Simonelli, School No. 17, Rochester, N. Y. 


Joke of the Week 


Top humor honors and the Gold Star 


|JSA button for this week go to Howard 


| 





|Eichhorn, Bronson School, Wyoming, Ia. 


A man sat down at a lunch counter 
and ordered four poached eggs and 
chips, a dozen oysters, and a grilled 


| steak. After wading through these things | 


he finished off with four doughnuts and 


itwo cups of coffee. 


When the waiter finished serving 


|him, he remarked: “You must enjoy 


your meals, sir.” 

“Far from it,” replied the diner cheer- 
ily. “I’m just nuts about bicarbonate of 
soda.” 








BABE — 
the most po: 
ular and volortul 
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time. 
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Read his Suz st ~ F * in the 4 
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NEWS OX WORD 








German province invaded by Russians. 
. Strategic river 33 miles from Berlin. 
. Prisoner of war. 
10. Boy’s name. 
12. Irritate. 
14. Tool for cutting wood. 
18. Southern Ireland. 
19. Virginia. 
20. The negative. 
22. Since. 
23. Seasoning for food. 
25. Nebraska. 
27. Flyer. 
29. Latitude (abbrev.). 
30. Allied Military Government. 
31. Young cow. 


33. Tells. 


. Secretary of Commerce. 

. Meaning of the “Netherlands.” 

. Boy’s name. 

. River on which Paris is situated. 

6. Native of Lran. 

9. Onwards. 

11. Pertaining to Scandinavia. 

13. Old way of printing the article the. 
15. To make use of. 

16. Former Vice President of the U. S. 
17. Into. 

21. Conjunction. 

23. Shore Patrol. 

24. All-out war. 

26. Supply road to China. 
28. I am (contr.). 

30. Stern of a ship. 


82. Sixth note of the scale. 
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ao 
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Solution in Teachers Edition this issue; in pupils 
edition next week. 


Solution to Last Week's Puzzle 
ACROSS: 1-Brussels; 7-eon; 8-our; 9-LST; 10- 
dine; 12-geo; 13-and; 14-is; 15-endows; 17-ex; 
18-in; 19-Manila; 21-Al; 22-ale; 23-tri; 24-obey; 
25-aye; 26-pal; 27-pan; 28-tenement. 
DOWN: 1-Belgium; 2-roses; 3-unto; 4-Sedan; 
5-London; 6-sue; 11-India; 15-exile; 16-salient; 


17-enable; 20-Leyte; 21-Aryan; 23-tape; 24-oat. 





Animal Crackers 


Bill: “Once, I was surrounded by 
twenty lions, fifteen tigers, and twenty- 
five panthers.” 

Jim: “Gosh! What did you do?” 

Bill: “Oh, I merely stepped off the 
merry-go-round.” 

Marilyn Wolfman, P. 8. 165 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Hot-Dog 


A small pet shop had a sign in its 
window advertising dachshunds. The 
sign read: “Dachshunds for sale. Get a 
‘long’ little doggie.” 


Thomas Elliot, Laconia (N. H.) High School 





A Ducky Joke 
©. If you had five baby ducks and 


one mother duck and you put them in a 
soap box, what yould you have? 
A. A box of quackers. 
John Stellrecht, Westminster (Calif.) School 


Slum-Gullion Alley 


“Ladies and gentlemen,” shouted the 
street performer, “I will now astonish 
you by eating coals, stones, and milk. I 
will also swallow a sword, after which 
I will come around with my hat, trust- 
ing to get enough money to buy some- 


thing to eat.” 
Gordon Mead, Rockville (Conn.) Jr. H. &., 
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@ The first baseball game 
was played in Coopers- 
town, New York, in 1839. 
Ie was invented by Gen- 
eral Abner Doubleday, 
and it became popular 
very soon after it was in- 
troduced. 


@ Today the first name in cough 
drops is Smith Brothers, which be- 
came popular soon after they were 
introduced in 1847. Try them, and 
see why they were the favorite even 
when your Dad was a boy. You'll 
like them as much as he did when 
he was your age. They taste just like 
candy. 


BROS. 


DROPS 
STILL ONLY 5¢ 














MACHINIST TRADE 


LEARN TOOL & DIE MAKING 


in completely equipped Shops. Also short, special 
Shop courses for essential War and Post-War Jobs. 
Learn on actual Shop work. Coeducational. Special 


Counselor for G.!. Training. Write for Free Booklet. 


ALLIED SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL TRADES 
1334 §. Michigan Chicago 5, Ill. 












LARGEST DIAMOND an/ TRIANGLE STAMPS: 
ALSO FIGHTING FREE FRENCH 


Free Stamp Magazine, 
stamps from 20 different 
United Nations Countries; 
PICTORIALS; AIRMAILS. A 
Real Bargain 5< with ap- 
provals. Capital Stamp Co. 
Dept. 7, Little Rock, Ark. 

















Jen Mcintosh anand up in New Brunswick, Canada, the oldest of seven 
children. Her best friend, a surgeon, taught her a great deal about 
rocks and plants on frequent hikes near her home. 





At the University of New Brunswick Jen majored in chemistry. A 
debating meet at the U. of Maine led her to spend two years there 
to obtain a master's degree in biochemistry. 





But Jen still wanted to know more about nutrition. Obtaining a 
fellowship at Cornell Jen worked on frozen foods under Dr. D. K. 
Tressler, now manager of the G-E Consumers Institute. 


“ GENERAL® 








“If you can keep people well, you don’t have to cure 


them,” says Jen McIntosh of the G-E Consumers In- 
stitute at Bridgeport, Connecticut. She cooks and 
analyzes foods in her lab, which has kitchen facilities, 
then passes along her discoveries to housewives so 
that they can keep their families fed for health. 
One of Jen McIntosh’s specialties is frozen foods— 
how to freeze, store, and then cook them for serving, 
and still preserve their fresh-from-the-garden flavor 
and food value. The facts that Dr. McIntosh is 


discovering at the Consumers Institute will influence 


the development of postwar home appliances. General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


WHY: 





Later when Jen was working in the State of Washington, she found 
time for camping trips in the Rockies—cooking out, sleeping out, 
and studying Western outdoor life. 
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Junior 





THE CRIMEAN CONFERENCE 
By WALTER LIPPMANN 


Walter Lippmann’s analysis of the historic meeting of the 
Big Three is printed here to help teachers conduct class dis- 
cussions on several major topics treated in Junior Scholastic 
this year, namely: Dumbarton Oaks (Oct. 30, p. 4.); What 
to Do About Germany (Nov. 6, p. 2); the Big Three’s policies 
towards liberated lands (Jan. 22, pp. 2, 3.), and the Crimean 
Conference (Mar. 5, p. 2.). The article is reprinted by per- 
mission of Mr. Lippmann and the New York Herald Tribune, 
February 15, 1945 


E CAN best measure what was achieved at Yalta by 

remembering that after the other great war — indeed be 
fore it ended — the coalition broke up. Russia, which had 
been one ot the original Allies, had not only accepted a sepa- 
rate peace with Germany, but during the peace conference 
in Paris the British, the French, and the Americans were 
waging small undeclared wars on Russian soil. Moreover 
when President Wilson went to Paris, he did not regard the 
United States as the partner of Great Britain and France, but 
as the arbiter holding the balance of pewer between them 
and Germany. Thus a week before the armistice he sent a 
secret message to Colonel House, his representative, saying 
that “Too much success or security on the part of the Allies 
will make a genuine peace settlement exceedingly difficult. 
if not impossible.” 

The Allies were unable to make a good and lasting peace 
because they were separated and not united nations. The 
attempt to reunite them through the Covenant of the League 
of Nations failed. For an international organization cannot 
unite nations that are in fact separated. The nations have 
in fact to be united in order to make an international organi- 
zation work. 

° ° ° 

This is the great lesson which Churchill, Stalin, and Roose- 
velt have learned and are applying. They have checked and 
reversed the normal tendency of a victorious coalition to 
dissolve as the war, which called it into being, approaches its 
end. They have seen to it that the coalition has become 
closer and larger, the alliance more firmly knit, as the wai 
has developed. The conferences at Moscow and then at 
Teheran and now at Yalta show an impressive progress from 
general promises of united aspiration to more and more con- 
crete measures of united action. 

For this reason the military alliance is proving itself to be 
no transitory thing good only in the presence of a common 
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enemy, but in truth the nucleus and core of a new interna- 
tional order. It is the development of this real association 
which gives life to the promises of Dumbarton Oaks, of 
Bretton Woods and of the other plans of international co- 
operation 


° 9 


The decisions taken at Yalta were inspired by the convic- 
tion that all difterences must be judged and settled with a 
view to consolidating the existing alliance, and of expanding 
it until at last it becomes an international society in which 
even our enemies can eventually be admitted and recon- 
ciled. The policy laid down for Germany, the agreement 
about liberated Europe, about Poland, Yugoslavia, and Dum- 
barton Oaks, were possible because all were convinced that 
to agree and to remain agreed was of infinitely greater im- 
portance than to insist on all or nothing. 

In fact all three powers receded from positions they have 
taken previously, and acknowledged that they have not 
always been infallibly right. It is quite untrue, for example 
to say that Stalin made no concessions. He agreed that the 
Lublin government should be reorganized through the good 
offices of a commission of which only one of the three mem- 


(Please turn to next page) 
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bers is a Russian; and he agreed that the new Polish pro- 
visional government shall in the presence of the American, 
British, as well as the Soviet Ambassador, hold free elections 
on the basis of universal suffrage and a secret ballot. Stalin 
did not have to agree to that; all of liberated Poland lies 
behind the victorious Red Army, and if he had not wanted 
to participate in a world where Poland is free and independ- 
ent, how could any one have compelled him to agree? 


We, too, made a concession and altered our previous policy 
in order to achieve agreement. I am not referring to the 
Curzon line. That was no concession on our part. For we 
have never had the power or the possibility of imposing on 
the Soviet Union our view of what its western frontier should 
be. Our concession has consisted in abandoning the policy of 
postponing the settlement of political issues until after the 
war. It was that policy which prevented an earlier and hap- 
pier settlement of the Polish question while General Sikorski 
was still alive; it was that policy of non-participation which 
caused the tragic muddle in Greece. 

It was our refusal to decide questions that had to be-de- 
cided which resulted in “unilateral” decisions. Our new will- 
ingness at Yalta to decide these questions has resulted 
promptly in the willingness of our Allies to decide them 


jointly. 
. ° ° © 


From it all there has emerged the most momentous of all 
the agreements of the conference — that Germany is to be 
pacified under a common policy of the four chief occupying 
powers, and not by contradictory policies in the separate 
zones of occupation. This will not be a simple undertaking. 
But on its success everything else depends. Unless we remain 
united, and indeed become more united, in the task of deal- 
ing with Germany, we cannot make a lasting peace. 

For the German problem will remain after the fighting 
ends, and it cannot be bypassed and forgotten. Unless the 
Allies can together solve the German problem, the Germans 
will dissolve the United Nations. The Allies saw that clearly 
at Yalta. They saw that all other differences must adjust 
themselves if we do not lose sight of the paramount need of 
making a common settlement with Germany. 


° °o © 


“Of all manifestations of power,” says Thucydides, “re- 
straint impresses men most.” There has been no more im- 
pressive international conference in our time, none in which 
great power was so clearly harnessed to the vital, rather 
than to the secondary, interests of nations — none in which 
mighty states have so explicitly and in so many specific ways 
sought to prove that they wish to exercise the power they 
wield as a trust for the peace and welfare of their peoples 
and of mankind. 

If we continue in this way, undismayed by the particula 


difficulties we shall of course encounter, we may feel sure 


in our hearts that 
in vain. 


this time — our dead will not have died 


Discussion Questions 


1. Study each decision of the Crimean Conference. What 
part does each play in contributing to lasting peace? 

2. What effect do you think the Conference has had on 
the peoples of (a) occupied or newly-liberated territory; (b) 
Germany and Japan; (c) the United Nations? 


3. Should the satellite nations 
gary, and Bulgaria — be punished? 


such as Romania, Hun- 


4. Is the Curzon Line a fair boundary for Poland? What 
difference would a few miles more or less make to the Poles? 
5. Should Russia declare war on Japan after V-E Day? 


YUGOSLAVIA—pp. 4, 10, 11 


Yugoslavia, with its heterogeneous population, serves as 
an introduction to the vital postwar problems of self-deter- 
mination and minority peoples. The solution to this problem, 
although exceedingly complex and difficult, is indispensable 
to lasting peace. 

Before starting with the discussion proper, pupils — pre- 
tending that they are editors of a “Statesman’s Handbook” 
— might define the following words: autonomy (self-govern- 
ment); self-determination (the right of a people to deter- 
mine their own form of government and political allegiance) ; 
sovereignty (the power of a state to enter into treaties and 
negotiations with other nations — and to administer internal 
law without interference by other nations); plebiscite (a vote 
of all the people on some special question; in World War I, 
a plebiscite was used to decide boundary disputes between 
nations); minorities (racial groups that form small percent- 
ages of a nation’s population); race (individuals with com- 
mon characteristics or traits); nationalism (extreme, emo- 
tionalized patriotism). 

After these words have been defined, and their concepts 
understood, have your pupils hold a class discussion based 
on the following questions: 

1. Why should there be conflicts among peoples of differ- 
ent nationalities? What are some of the causes of prejudice? 

2. How can dissatisfied minority groups provoke wars? 
How can they be used as the tool of a “Fuehrer” to provoke 
war? 

3. How does education help to eliminate prejudice? 
Would an international office of education help people to 
live together peaceably? How? 

4. Do you think it would be a better world if there were 
only one race of people, instead of many groups and nation- 
alities? ; 

5. Should Yugoslavia be divided into separate states for 
each of its groups to govern separately, or should it remain 
as one state? 

6. What difference does it make to us whether European 
peoples live on one side of a boundary line or another? 

7. What are some of our own minorities? How do we 
treat them? 


Class Activities 


In many schools, Europe’s refugee pupils give your classes 
close contact with the problems of minority populations. 
These contacts can bring the problems into personal focus 
by having refugee children, or adults, address the class. 
Interviews might be sought with refugees in your community. 

Let each pupil be responsible for preparing a notebook, 
poster, display exhibitions, or short story to interpret some 
aspects of his nationality to the class. 

If possible, have the elass visit a nearby community, where 
groups of one nationality are concentrated in America, for 
example, Mennonites, Quakers, or the Amish in Pennsylvania, 
lowa and Ohio; or the local Chinese, Spanish, Mexican, 
Polish, or Russian quarters. 

Have pupils analyze the story Yes, Your Honesty to show 
how inter-relationships among peoples can be enriching 
influences. (Please turn to page 3-T) 
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Discussion Questions 


1. What part have foreign nations 
played in Yugoslavia’s affairs 
1918? 

2. How have conflicts between the 
Croats and the Serbs kept Yugoslavia 
from becoming a united nation? 

3. How has Yugoslavia helped us in 
our war effort? 


since 


Fact Questions 

1. Name three groups of peoples liv 
ing in Yugoslavia. 

2. Who are these men: Tito, Suba 
sitch, Mikhailovitch, Peter? 

3. Who are the Chetniks? the Pa: 
tisans? 

4. What country did Hitler plan to 
attack with armies based in Yugoslavia? 

5. What is the capital of Yugoslavia 
and who holds it now? 

6. Which two men did the Big Thre: 
select to form the Yugoslav regency? 


SHORT STORY—pp. 6, 7 


The book Anything Can Happen, by 
George and Helen Papashvily, is a 
fresh, “full of prance” discovery of 
America, democracy, and the four free 
doms. Implicit in the story, too, is the 
idea of the interdependence of people 
upon one another. For just as George 
had to learn about his new country, so 
did he bring new and different ideas 
to America. Have pupils discuss this 
theme, explaining what lessons the po- 
liceman and the courtroom might have 
learned from George. 

Pupils might compare this book with 
those of Louis Adamic’s From Many 
Lands and My America, and with Ed- 
ward Bok’s Naturalization of Edward 
Bok. 

Have pupils analyze the language of 
the story. How does it make for real- 
ism? humor? originality? How does it 
achieve warmth and tenderness? Would 
you have enjoyed the story as well if 
it were told in “straight English?” For 
an exercise, have each pupil read sev- 
eral lines of the story aloud, but have 
them change it into conventional Eng 
lish as they read along. Ask them what 
is lost in the translation. 

If any pupils are adept at dialect, 
they might amuse the class by enacting 


conversation-scenes from the story 


Discussion Questions 

1. How do people like George Pa- 
pashvily enrich American living? 

2. Can you name some foreign-born 
Americans who have made contribu- 
tions to this country? What do you 
think about these: Lafayette: Stokow- 
ski; Von Steuben; Louis Agassiz; Sid- 
ney Hillman; William Penn; Lin Yu- 
tang; Charlie Chaplin 


8. Give a short character-description 
of George Papashvily. Why do you 
think he was able to convince the judge 
of his innocence? 

4. List ten things in America which 
you think would be most bewildering 
to an immigrant. 


SCIENCE — p. 8 


The science article on Navy-needed 
inventions illustrates how inventions 
happen. The article points up the im- 
portance of the homily: Necessity is 
the mother of invention. Pupils should 
understand, however, that many impor- 
tant discoveries — such as _ penicillin, 
bakelite, electric welding, etc. — have 
come about through accident. The back- 
ground of these discoveries might be 
used as a topic for classroom reports. 

Have pupils suggest “classroom con 
traptions” to make school life more pleas- 
ant. These suggestions may range from 
useful, practical suggestions as to how 
to keep doors from slamming, window 
shades from flapping, inkwells from 
leaking or staining, textbooks from ag- 
ing, etc., to Buck Rogers fantasies. Pupils 
might devise 25th century magic car- 
pet trips, coke-spurting drinking foun- 
tains, talking text-books, television 
pocket radios, automatic instructors, 
knowledge pills, etc. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Think up plausible situations in 
which each of the following inventions 
might be used: shockproof containers, 
beachmarking lights, portable fire-ex- 
tinguishers, knapsack sprayers. 

2. How do you think the Navy knows 
what is needed? 

3. Which of the Navy's needs do you 
think are the more essential? 


QUICK QUIZ 





1. Name two ot Yugoslavia’s leaders. 
Tito, Subasitch, Mikhailovitch, Peter. ) 
2. What are the names of the two 
groups of fighting Yugoslavs who re- 
sisted the Germans? (Partisans, Chet- 
niks. ) 

3. What is the capital of Yugoslavia? 
( Belgrade. ) 

4. Who is the Yugoslav ruler who 
ypposed the regency government? (King 
Peter II.) 

5. How does a pilot know he will 
not be caught in the Ascender’s propel- 
ler if he bails out? (The prop can be 
dropped. ) 

6. Why does the Ascender have im- 
proved visibility? (The engine is in 
the rear.) 

7. For what purpose does the Navy 


3-T 


need a non-slipping shoe sole? (So sea- 
man can keep their footing on the slip- 
pery decks of rolling ships.) 

8. Why must the new container 
needed by the Navy be shock-proof? (So 
that it may be dropped from planes 
without the use of parachutes. ) 

9. For what two countries did the 
Big Three approve provisional govern- 
ments? (Poland and Yugoslavia. ) 

10. Where did the Big Three meet- 
ing take place? (At Yalta, on the Cri- 
mean Peninsula. ) 


Answers to the VQ, p. 12 


1. YUGOSLAVIA: b, a, d, d, d. 

2. NAVY E’S: 4, 1, 5, 3, 2 

3. THE TAIL-SPIN: 1-a; 
guns F; elevator controls F; 


4. BIG THREE: b, c, b, c. 


2-power plant R; 
propeller R; 3-c, 


Solution for Word Puzzle in This Issue 


ACROSS: 2-Silesia; 8-POW; 10-lan; 
12-annoy; 14-saw; 19-Va.; 20-no; 22-as; 
23-salt; 25-Neb.; 29-lat.; 30-AMG; 31- 
calf; 33-relates. 

DOWN: 1-Jones; 3-low; 4-Ed; 5-Seine; 6- 
Iranian; 9-on; 11-Norse; 13-ye; 15-avail; 16-Wal- 
lace; 17-in; 2l-or; 23-S. P.; 24-total; 26-Burma; 
28-I’m; 30-aft; 32-la 


7-Oder; 
18-Eire; 
27-pilot; 
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STUDENT INTEREST 


with these exciting, 
pictorial stories of leaders 


in American History 





“BUILDERS OF AMERICA” 





A New 
Scholastic Bookshop Publication 


Here is a dramatic cartoon picture-strip 
presentation of outstanding Americans 
—the men and women who have shaped 
the destiny of our great country! 





Timely Teaching 
60 Aid 
Great Leaders 
Including: 


“Builders of America” 
is a timely teaching aid 
for history and current 
events classes, provid- 
ing significant informa- 
tion, historically accur- 
ate. The challenging 
quiz in “Builders of 
America” is excellent 
for class study or home 
assignments. Clearly 
drawn picture panels. 64 
pages. Size 812"x11". 


Single copy 20¢ ea. 
io pa hl 5¢ ea. 
Order Copies For Your Class Today! 
USE THIS HANDY ORDER COUPON 


George Washington 
John Paul Jones 
Thomas Jefferson 
David Crockett 
Clara Barton 
Nathan Hale 
Thomas A. Edison 
Robert E. Lee 
Abraham Lincoln 
George Custer 
Susan B. Anthony 
Woodrow Wilson 
AND—other states- 
men, soldiers, in- 
ventors, scientists, 
pioneers, ete 
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OFF THE PRESS 


Belgium, edited by John Epstein, and 
Rumania, by C. Kormos (each $1.00) are 
the first of a series of handbooks, put out 
by the British Society for International 
Understanding and distributed by Mac- 
millan in this Each gives his- 
torical background of the country, de- 
scribes the character 


country 


and customs of the 
people, and considers the effects of the 
war. A third volume, Greece, will appear 
shortly, and others are in preparation. 


° ° ° 


have brought out 
Unit Studies in 
American Problems, an experimental series 


Ginn and Company 
another in the series of 


| prepared for the North Central Association 


of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Con- 
servation of Natural Resources, by Con- 
way L. Rhyne and Ellsworth E. Lory, 
examines our use of soil, water, minerals, 
forests, and wild life. There is a chapter 
on vocational opportunities in conserva- 
tion. Excellent bibliographies, full page 
photographs, charts, and cartoons make the 





book highly usable and attractive. Price, 
65x 

| o ° ° 

| A revised edition of Citizenship in Our 
iD mocracy, by J. Cecil Parker, C. Perry 
| Patterson, and Samuel B. McAllister, has 
| been brought out by D. C. Heath ($1.36). 
| This civics text is intended for junior-high 
| pupils It presents clearly and simply the 
ways in which individuals work democrati- 
cally in It takes up problems of 
health, education, agriculture and industry, 
transportation, Consumers and law-makers. 
Illustrations and presentation are right for 
young students, and lists of activities will 
start them thinking and acting. 


groups 


*) ° 


Recent Pamphlets 


The Third Wartime Commencement 
Manual, published by the National Educa- 
tion Association, contains selected pro- 
high schools throughout 
the country in the spring of 1944. It gives 


summaries of 47 


grams staged by 


junior and senior high- 
school programs, complete scripts of three, 
a bibliography, and suggested themes. It 
costs 50c and can be ordered from the 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C 


° ° ° 


Boys with radio as their hobby will be 
glad to hear that the American Radio 
Relay West Hartford 7, Conn., 
publishes a booklet called How to Become 
a Radio Amateur, which they can obtain 
for 25c. In it they'll find complete detailed 
instructions for building and _ operating 
simple and inexpensive receivers and trans- 
mitters. Charts, tables, photographs, and 
diagrams are numerous and good. 


League, 


5° O° oO 


The National Congress of 
Teachers has 


Parents and 
issued a pamphlet giving 
its plan for action to prevent juvenile de- 
linquency through juvenile protection. Ju- 
venile Guidance lists factors contributing 
to delinquency and offers suggestions for 








meeting needs of young people under the 


present difficult conditions. It makes sound 
proposals for actions in the home, school 
and community, and for needed legislation. 
The pamphlet is distributed by the Con- 
gress, 600 South Michigan Boulevard, Chi- 
cago 5, Illinois. 


°o oO °o 


Have you copies of four new Public Af- 
fairs Pamphlets? No. 96, Houses for Tomor- 
row, by T. R. Carskadon, discusses the 
postwar housing boom, costs and problems 
of renting or buying, new kinds of houses, 
and public housing projects. 

No. 97, Social Work and the Joneses, 
by Ruth Lerrigo and Bradley Buell, deals 
with the needs that arise in an average 
community and the help available from 
government and voluntary social services. 

No. 98, Epilepsy—The Ghost Is Out of 
the Closet, by Herbert Yahraes, will open 
your eyes ‘to some amazing facts about the 
disease. It explains how it is possible for 
80 out of every 100 persons who have it 
to lead normal lives and hold jobs. 

No. 99, What Foreign Trade Means to 
You, by Maxwell S. Stewart, examines the 
effect of trade policies on the average in- 
dividual. It asks and answers such ques- 
tions as: Will an increase in trade help 
you? Should the tariff be modified? How? 

Each pamphlet costs 10c and can be 
obtained from the Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, Inc 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20, 
N. Y 

° Cc ° 

There have been three additions to the 
Headline Series since we listed them last 
time. These cost 25c each, and can be or- 
dered from the Foreign Policy Association, 
22 E. 38th St., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 

No. 47, Skyways of Tomorrow, by Bur- 
nett Hershey, looks ahead to the technical 
possibilities of aviation, likely routes of 
commercial transport, questions of bases, 
international regulations, ownership, and 
operation. 

No. 48, A Peace That Pays, by Thomas 
P. Brockway, starts with the question 
whether we can escape recurrent wars. It 
goes on to economic factors making for 
war or peace: foreign loans and 
ments, merchant fleets, 
of the air, and foreign policy. 

No. 49, France: Crossroads of a Conti- 
nent, by Helen Hill Miller, traces the po- 
litical and development of the 
French nation, surveys her part in Euro- 
pean and world affairs, and looks ahead 
to problems she must work out 


invest- 


imports, freedom 


social 


Q ° ° 


The National Planning Association (800 
2ist St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C.), 
has added two titles to its pamphlet series. 
No. 36, Europe’s Uprooted People (25c), 
explains why peoples are displaced, how 
big the problem is, what relocation agen- 
cies exist, what work lies ahead. 

Nos. 37-38, America’s New Opportuni- 
ties in World Trade (50c), is the report 
of The Committee of International Policy, 
of the Planning Association. It outlines 
our new role in world economy, our pre- 
war policy, discusses our foreign trade 
after the war, and recommends a_ post- 
war policy. 




































































































































































































































































































































